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him, Mr. Baldwin was the political interpreter of
the plain man. He had the gift, dangerous as well as
attractive, of interpreting and presenting in a good
light the weaknesses as well as the strength of his
fellow countrymen.

It is perhaps this which caused Professor Ernest
Barker to say that Mr. Chamberlain is less of the
English type than Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Chamberlain has
certainly a relentless insistence on the limitations of
facts as against the inspiration of words. His is the
hard-headed, clear-sighted type of mind, which
English business men think that they possess, but
in fact so rarely do. His politics are based on practi-
cality rather than on poetry; on the desire for definite
achievement rather than on the indulgence of senti-
ment. It is not a far cry from such a political attitude
to the likeness of the narrow and unsympathetic
man of affairs, in which Mr. Chamberlain has been
so often represented.

This idea of Mr. Chamberlain has been greatly
strengthened by an almost complete ignorance, at
least until a short time ago, as to his tastes and habits
in private life. This is due in part to his disinclina-
tion to capitalize his private tastes, a disinclination
which is becoming increasingly unfashionable amongst
successful politicians. Coming, as he did, late into
public life by way of municipal administration, it
did not occur to Mr. Chamberlain that his private
life was a thing to be shared with the public. Nor
was it until he was nearly seventy years of age that
in any sense he found himself the real centre of the
stage. He is, as has already been pointed out, essen-
tially a normal man, and the clue to his tastes lies
in their simplicity. He has always taken an almost
child-like pleasure in simple things, and simple pas-
times, and this he retains even in the seventies. He
has the reputation of beujg somewhat aloof and